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A NOTE ON SOURCES 


Unless otherwise stated, all images are freely available and in the public 
domain, usually Internet sources. If the source is not listed, the author, 
artist or photographer is unknown. Among the many sources available, the 
following are the major ones. 


The Doré Gallery of Bible Illustrations. Chicago: Belford-Clarke Co. 
Publishers, 1891. Images: Project Gutenberg. 


The Dore Illustrations for Dante's Divine Comedy. 136 Plates by Gustave 
Doré. Dover Publications; 1st Edition (June 1, 1976). Images: Wikimedia 
Commons. 


Antiquitates apoitolicee, or, The history of the lives, acts and martyrdoms 
of the holy apostles of our Saviour and the two evangelists SS. Mark and 
Lvke, by William Cave. London: R. Norton for R. Royston. 1676. Images: 
There are many reprints and edited copies of this book primarily in the 
19" century, but the best image quality is in the early original editions. 


Fox's Book of Martyrs Or A History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Triumphant 
Deaths of the Primitive Protestant Martyrs. by John Fox. Chicago: John C. 
Winston Co. 1563. Images: Project Gutenberg. 


Roman Military Punishments, by John Beaver and Artist William Hogarth. 
London: from the happy revolution anno XXXVII. 1725. Images: Wiki- 
media Commons. 


Bygone punishments by William Andrews (1848-1908), London: W. And- 
rews & co., 1899. 


L’assiette au beurre. Magazine devoted to caricatures, 1904-1908. 


15th Century Illuminated Manuscript of Dante’s Divine Comedy. Biblioteca 
Nationale Marciana. Cod. It. IX. Photographs by Carlo Aschieri. 
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PUNISHING SAINTS 


Punishment for the innocent 


The emergence of Jesus shed a whole new light on punishment. After 
the fall of the Roman empire Christianity struggled for several centuries to 
rise above the unforgiving, even spiteful punishments of the Old 
Testament of the Bible. In the Judeo-Christian world, punishment was 
(and is) inevitable. The burden of guilt that all Christians inherited from the 
crucifixion of Jesus was played out countless times through the martyr- 
dom of the Saints, beginning with the 13 apostles. Each of them paid 
with their own lives for Christ’s crucifixion. The 13 Apostles in their 
special ways suffered the punishments and tortures that they deserved 
(according to the punishers, and perhaps even themselves). With some 
possible exceptions all were put to death in very severe and cruel ways. 
Yet the terrible tortures and punishments visited upon the Apostles and 
other saints after them, real or imagined, provided much of the fodder 
for Christian arts and letters. In contrast to the punishments explained 
in previous chapters, there seems to be no rational explanation for the 
specific punishments inflicted on the Apostles. The punishers devised 
punishments that would prolong agony and suffering as much as 
possible. In addition, the recorders of these events most likely embel- 
lished the punishments or even added punishments from their own 
imaginations. 
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Saint Andrew 
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Graphic 22. St. Andrew crucified. Etching from 
Cave, Lives of the Saints. (1682) 
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What for. Performing miracles. 
The punishment. Crucified on an X-shaped cross. 


When, where and why. November 30, 60 C.E. in the city of Patras, 
Greece. Saint Andrew was tied, not nailed, to the cross in order to 
prolong the agony. Prior to the crucifixion he was beaten and dragged 
through the village naked, and stoned. The public nature of the punish- 
ments is of course obvious, sending a message to other Christians and 
satisfying the desire for punishment by those who opposed Christianity. 
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Saint Bartholomew 











Graphic 23. St. Bartholomew crucified upside down. 
Etching from Cave, Lives of the Saints. (1682) 
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What for. Saint Bartholomew converted Polymius, king of Armenia, 
to Christianity. 


The punishment. Flayed alive then beheaded. 


When, where, why. Unknown date in the 1St century C.E., Albanopolis, 
Armenia. The manner of execution is not certain. Some say that Saint 
Bartholomew was crucified upside down like St. Peter. However, the 
picture of being flayed alive surely conjures up much more horror, and 
expresses the sadistic (an 18" century word) element to many of the ways 
of putting to death: long, drawn out, and as painful as possible. 
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Saint James 
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Graphic 24. St. James beheaded.. Etching from Cave, 
Lives of the Saints. (1682). 
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What for. Being a disciple of Christ. 
The punishment. Beheaded by sword. 


When, where, why. July 25, 44 C.E. “About that time Herod the king 
stretched out his hands to vex certain of the church. And he killed 
James, brother of John, with a sword.” (Acts 12.1.2). It is hard to 
believe that the king actually did it himself, rather than have one of his 
lackeys do it for him. There appear to have been no additional aggravated 
punishments. It might be added hat beheading with a sword was a 
standard capital punishment applied by the ancient Romans to any well- 
bread, even respected citizen who had run afoul of the law (or perhaps 
more precisely, politics, choosing the wrong side). 
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Saint John 





Graphic 25. St. John boiled in oil. Adapted from Book of Hours 
by Simon de Varie and others. Middle Ages. 
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What for. Being a follower of Christ. 
The punishment. Boiled in oil. 


When, where, why. Saint John was martyred in about 100 C.E., 
possibly in Ephesus, though there is much contention about this. 
According to Cave’s Lives of the Saints he was put in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, and some say he arose from the cauldron unscathed. As 
was the case with Jesus, the putting to death of a Saint provides an 
opportunity for a miracle. Some also claimed that the ground above 
Saint John’s tomb heaved as though he were still breathing. Such 
miracles never occur for ordinary sinners, though nowadays there are 
those who survive terms of imprisonment and who are “saved” by 
rehabilitation. Others say that Saint John was banished to the island of 
Patmos, Greece and, coming out of exile, died of old age at 68 in 
Ephesus. That such “facts” are recorded suggests that one should 
approach the records and images of all punishments with some skep- 
ticism. Even today, in what we call journalism, there is the constant 
temptation to exaggerate in order to shock. 
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Saint Jude 


































































































Graphic 26. The Martyrdom of St. Simon and St. Jude Thaddeus by Hendrik 
Goltzius, ca. 1577-82, Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen, Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands. 
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What for. Refused to deny his faith in Jesus. 
The punishment. Beaten with clubs then beheaded with a battle-axe. 


When, where, why. Legend has it that Saint Jude was martyred along 
with Saint Simon the zealot in 65 C.E. in Beirut, Roman Syria. Fit- 
tingly, he is the patron of hopeless cases and lost causes, according to 
Wikipedia. His bones were brought to Rome and remain in the crypt of 
Saint Peter’s Basilica. Saint Jude was also associated with a miracle 
that cured King Abgar of Edessa (now south east Turkey) of a serious 
illness. Note in the illustration above that the iconic battle axe with 
which Saint Jude’s martyrdom is associated has been relegated to the 
middle ground. It was not enough to kill Simon because of his bad 
faith, but that faith must be pummeled out of him before killing him. 
The onlookers thus learn a valuable lesson. If you believe wrongly, it 
can be beaten out of you by your punishers. In other words, it is 
impossible to profess one’s innocence under any circumstances. 
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Saint Luke 





Graphic 27. Hanging of evangelist Luke, Greece, C.E. 93 (Eeghen 671), 
from Martyrs Mirror. Book 1, page 32. Wikimedia commons. 
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What for. Very effective preaching. 
The punishment. Hanged in Greece. 


When, where, why. Hanged, March, 84 C.E. Some say Saint Luke 

lived in Greece to a ripe old age. Others insist that the Emperor Nero 

cut off his right hand, the hand that had written his gospel, but that 

Luke picked up the hand and fitted it back to his arm. Nero was 

incensed by this claim and decreed that his head should be cut off 
along with the heads of any others who believed what they had seen. 

Again, we see the important role of the onlookers, whose faith is 

strengthened by the miracle accompanying Luke’s death. Thus the 
punishment achieves the opposite of its intention: the faith of the 

onlookers is embellished, rather than eradicated. 
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Saint Mark 





Graphic 28. The Martyrdom of Saint Mark. Trés Riches Heures 
du duc de Berry (Musée Condé, Chantilly), ca. 1412 and 1416. 
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What for. Celebrating the one God. 


The punishment. Dragged through the streets, by a rope around his 
neck, over rough stones, tearing the flesh from his body, for two days 
until he died. 


When, where, why. Saint Mark died on April 26, 68 C.E. in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, where he was also born. The sadistic mode of killing 
needs little explanation, though it is significant that the infliction of the 
pain and suffering as he was dragged through the streets, if true, 
ensured that all people on the streets of Alexandria would have seen 
the punishment and been suitably impressed (either for or against). In 
contrast to Simon who was beheaded after a beating, Mark’s punish- 
ment is drawn out over 2 days and is very public. 
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Saint Mathias 
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National Gallery of Art. 


Graphic 29. Beheading of St. Mathias. Woodcut, Lucas Cranach 
the Elder. 
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What for. Preaching the Gospel. 
The punishment. Stoned to death then beheaded. 


When, where, why. February 24, 64 C.E., in Jerusalem. Some say that 
the stoning to death was carried out by Jews. This form of the death 
penalty, putting to death by some means, then beheaded, set the pattern 
for the administration of the death penalty in the Western world for 
many centuries after, certainly up to the 18" century. That is, putting to 
death by some means (in later centuries usually by hanging, though 
this method had its own variations, see chapter 7) then cutting off the 
head after death. However, other sources claim that Saint Mathias was 
crucified. And according to Hippolytus of Rome, Saint Mathias died of 
old age. The above wood cut by Cranach takes some liberty with the 
truth. It is unlikely that an already dead person would then be kneeling 
forward with his neck nicely placed ready for the blade of what looks 
like a guillotine, of which there was probably no such contraption in 64 
CE. 
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Saint Matthew 





Graphic 30. St. Matthew staked to the ground and beheaded. 
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What for. Celebrating mass at the altar, criticizing the morals of king 
Hertacus of Ethiopia, and possibly more. 


The punishment. Staked to the ground and beheaded.. 


When, where, why. 70 C.E. The famous painting of Caravaggio (not 
shown here) does not show this punishment. The Golden Legend says 
that the king of Myrna was incensed because his wife became celibate 
after she was converted to Christianity by Saint Matthew. The king 
ordered a swordsman to kill Matthew. “...the executioner came behind 
Matthew as he stood at the altar with his hands raised to Heaven in 
prayer, drove his sword into his back. The stealth and cowardice 
embedded in this form of punishment is quite different from the very 
public punishments so far described. Certainly, the illustration here 
does not convey this cowardice. Being spread-eagled on the ground 
ready to be chopped up by a huge axe makes a much better picture. 
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Saint Paul 





Graphic 31. St. Paul tortured death. 
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What for. Follower of Peter and Jesus 
The punishment. Tortured then beheaded. 


When, where, why. 69 C.E. The bible does not say how Saint Paul died, 
but tradition has it that he was killed in Rome as part of Nero’s mass- 
acre of the Christians whom he blamed for the burning of Rome. From 
the illustration above, it looks as though he is about to be stabbed in 
the back like Saint Matthew. The linking of Paul’s punishment with the 
great fire of Rome introduces a familiar explanation for punishment: Nero 
used the punishment to shift the blame for a terrible event on to 
someone else. Nero used Paul, and Christians generally, as scapegoats 
for the devastating fire, a fire his critics say, caused by Nero himself. 
There is an important legal distinction here that has been carried into 
many current criminal codes of the West. Christians were punished by 
Nero and others, for who they were, not especially for what they did. 
Most criminal codes (with some notable exceptions over the centuries, 
such as the “black act” in England in 1723 and Nazi Germany during 
WWII) define crimes as acts rather than as persons. 
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Saint Peter 
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Graphic 32. Upside down crucifixion of St Peter. 


Woodcut by Lucas Cranach the elder. 
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What for. Evangelizing. 
The punishment. Crucified upside down. 


When, where, why. 69 or 76 C.E., Rome. Saint Peter asked to be 
crucified upside down because he considered himself not worthy of 
being crucified like Jesus. If true (some say it is not) it indicates an 
early example of allowing the receiver of the death penalty to choose 
the method of its implementation. This still remains an unusual 
punishment in criminal justice where the guilty rarely have a choice 
(except by plea bargaining, see chapter 14) of the type of punishment 
they will receive. Some modern examples are: choosing the death 
penalty over a life in prison (e.g., Gary Gilmore and many after him to 
this day), and Gary Gardiner who selected death by firing squad over 
lethal injection. Note the intense, violent mob that surrounds the 
crucifixion all of them active participants in the punishment. They are 
not just spectators. 
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Saint Philip 
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Graphic 33. Stoning of St. Philip. 


Engraving and etching. 
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What for. Preaching Christianity. 
The punishment. Bound to a pillar and stoned. 


When, where, why. 54 C.E., Hieropolis, Greece. St. Philip partici- 
pated in the miracle of the loaves and fishes. And when, apparently 
displaying fear or concern, he told Jesus that certain Greeks had 
requested that he go to them, Jesus replied: “Have I been with you so 
long, and yet you do not know me, Philip? He who has seen me has 
seen the Father.” (John 14:8-9). Foxe’s Book of Martyrs claims that 
Saint Phillip was first scourged, thrown into prison, then crucified. 
Some say, upside down. He is often confused with St. Philip the 
evangelist, one of the early deacons of the Catholic Church, who died 
of old age and had two daughters. 
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Saint Simon 





Graphic 34. Death of Saint Simon. Woodcut, Lucas Cranach the elder. 
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What for. Being a zealot and leading a revolt. 
The punishment. Crucified in Samaria or axed to death in Persia. 


When, where, why. May 10, 61 C.E., Samaria or Persia. There are many 
different claims of the martyrdom of Saint Simon. Perhaps the most 
colorful was that he upset the local king who promptly had him nailed 
to a bed, covered with paper, oil, asphalt and brushwood and set on 
fire. As usual, Lucas Cranach’s wood cut outdoes even that description 
by having Saint Simon sawn in half, lengthwise. Here we see again the 
intense crowded and active participation of an ugly bunch of executioners. 
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Saint Thomas 





Graphic 35. Spearing of Saint Thomas. Woodcut by 
Lucas Cranach the elder. 
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What for. Preaching the gospel. 
The punishment. Run through with a spear. 


When, where, why. 70 C.E., Chennai. Cranach added more torments to 
the supposed punishment of running through with a spear. According 
to this illustration Saint Thomas was tortured with red hot irons then 
thrown into a furnace. Cranach’s illustration contrasts with that of Paul 
Rubens who painted a violent scene of nicely formed Michelangelo- 
like bodies spearing the fully clothed Saint Thomas, the Cherubim 
floating above his body, showing the way to Heaven. Of interest is 
Cranach’s depiction of the bodies of the local natives of Chennai, lithe 
and slender, in contrast to his usual lumpy depiction of Caucasian bodies. 


